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Subject:     "REMINDER  ABOUT  FORK. "     Information  from  the  Bureaus  of  Home  Econom- 
ics, Animal  Industrv,  and  Agricultural  Economics,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.     Leaflets  available,  Miscellaneous  publication  No.  2l6,  "Meat 
Dishes  at  Low  Cost",  and  "Cook  pork  and  Its  Products  Thoroughly." 

— ooOoo — 

October  appeals  to  the  senses  in  many  ways.    Not  only  do  we  feast  our 
eyes  on  the  gorgeous  autumn  coloring  everywhere,  and  feel  invigorated  by  the 
fresh,  crisp,   cool  temperatures.    Most  of  us  also  like  to  feast  our  senses  of 
taste  and  smell  on  the  good  things  that  come  out  of  the  kitchen  when  the  wea- 
ther turns  colder  and  oven  dishes  are  again  in  order.     The  fragrance  of  roast 
meat  permeates  the  house,  and  one  speculates  on  whether  or  not  there  will  be 
pork  for  dinner.    At  least,  I  do,  thinking  about  delicately  browned  pork  loin, 
accompanied  with  baked  or  candied  sweet-potatoes  and  greens,  and  the  tradition- 
al applesauce. 

"Why  always  applesauce?"  I  once  asked  Lucy  Alexander,  meat  cookery 
specialist'  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.     "Is  there  a  special  rule  about  applesauce  with  pork? 

"No  "  she  said,   "there's  no  rule  or  law  about  it.    Any  slightly  acid 
fruit,  or  tomatoes,  would  serve  the  same  purpose  of  offsetting  the  richness 
of  a  pork  roast  or  pork  chops.     But  I  suppose  one  reason  applesauce  or  baked 
apples  appear  so  often  with  pork  is  that  in  the  fall    when  slaugh tering  is 
done,  apples  are  available  on  practically  any  farm.     Sothey  are  the  most  con 
venient  tart  fruit  to  have,  and  custom  now  associates  them  with  pork  You 
could  have  broiled  or  baked  tomatoes,  equally  well,  or  fried  pineapple,  or 
broiled  peaches. " 

Evidently  my  mind  is  running  on  menus  this  morning,  for  I  can ^think  up 
several  other  savory  pork  dinners,  all  appetizing  m  aroma,  hot  P^eart/. 
Wouldn't  a  roast  stuffed  fresh  ham  or  pork  shoulder  oe  good,  "failed 
canned  peaches  or  fried  apples?    My  choice  for  vegetables  would  be  white  pot. 
toes  browned  in  the  meat  drippings,  and  tender  shredded  snap  beans.    Or  we 
might  have  some  fragrant  sausage cake, ,  £ ^^^^^^^ 
bread  or  boiled  hominy  grits  —  the  well-mown    nog  y 
New  cabbage,  or  broccoli,  would  round  out  this  dinner  nicely. 

If  you  want  cooking  directions,  some  of  the  foregoing  are  in  that  leaf- 
let I  have  often  mentioned,   "Meat  Dishes  at  Low  Cost. 
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Last  summer  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  predicted  that  there 
would  he  more  pork  availahle  this  fall  than  there  was  last  fall  for  various 
reasons.    They  said,  too,  that  "because  of  these  larger  supplies  prices  probably 
would  he  slightly  lower  than  they  were  last  fall.    That  was  good  news  for  those 
who  must  "buy  their  pork  at  the  store,  and  we  are  already  finding  the  prices 
lower  than  last  year. 

There's  one  point,  however,  that  cannot  be  emphasized  too  often,  whether 
pork  is  "bought  or  home-grown.     The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  reminds  everybody 
that  pork  should  he  thoroughly  cooked  and  served  well-done  —  not  only  for 
flavor  hut  for  health.     The  Bureau  has  prepared  a  small  poster  and  a  leaflet 
for  meat  dealers  to  distribute,  explaining  why  thorough  cooking  is  so  necessary. 
There  is  also  a  large  colored  poster  which  the  dealer  can  display  in  his  shop. 
Meat  dealers  for  the  most  part  have  "been  very  willing  to  give  out  and  display 
these  posters.     They  are  to  he  had,  free,  by  writing  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.     Some  of  the  posters  are  printed  in  German  and  Italian  as  well  as  in 
English  "because  some  people  of  those  nationalities  are  fond  of  certain  pork 
products  which  are  usually  eaten  raw  or  partially  cooked.     They  do  not  always 
understand  ahout  the  danger  of  trichinosis.  (trick-in-osis) 

Trichinosis  is  a  serious  disease  that  is  caused  "by  parasites,  called 
trichinae  (trick-eye-nee)  sometimes  existing  in  pork.    These  parasites  are 
extremely  small  and  are  rarely  seen  except  under  the  microscope.     There  is  no 
practical  way  of  inspecting  pork  to  locate  them.     When  pork  from  affected  hogs 
is  thoroughly  cooked  the  destroyed  organism  is  no  mar  e  dangerous  than  the 
devitalized  "bacteria  in  pasteurized  milk  or  purified  water.     On  the  other  hand, 
eating  heavily  infested  pork  without  adequate  cooking  may  produce  a  painful  and 
sometimes  fatal  attack  of  trichinosis.     Common  symptoms  are  nausea,  vomiting, 
diarrhea,  severe  abdominal  pains,  general  dullness,  weakness,  twitching  of  the 
muscles,  and  sensations  of  tension  and  pain  in  the  muscles. 

Outbreaks  of  trichinosis  have  occurred  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but 
usually  in  winter,  especially  during  the  holidays  when  various  products  con- 
taining pork  are  apt  to  be  eaten,   sometimes  without  proper  cooking.  Besides 
fresh  pork  and  sausage,  and  smoked  hams  and  shoulders,  and  bacon  that  may  not 
be  thoroughly  cooked,  such  products  as  smoked  sausage,  boneless  loins,  capicola, 
coppa,  and  forms  of  dry,  or  summer  sausage,  if  prepared  in  establishments  not 
operated  under  Federal  meat  inspection  or  other  competent  inspection,  are  the 
main  sources  of  trichinosis  in  this  country. 

If  these  pork  products  prepared  to  be  eaten  without  cooking  hy  the 
consumer  are  made  hy  a  company  which  ships  them  all  over  the  country  in  inter- 
state commerce,  you  may  he  sure  that  they  have  been  especially  processed  to 
render  them  safe.     For  all  other  pork,   it  seems  as  if  we  housewives  must  take 
the  necessary  precautions,  which  are,  after  all,  quite  simple.     In  cooking  pork, 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  large  pieces  require  much  more  cooking  than 
small  ones,  "because  the  heat  penetrates  slowly  into  the  center  of  the  meat  as 
it  cooks.    Particular  care  should  be  taken  to  cook  pork  chops  well  done  to  the 
hone.     If  you  have  a  roast-meat  thermometer,  to  stick  into  the  thickest  part 
of  a  large  cut  of  pork,  you  can  always  tell  accurately  when  the  meat  is  well 
done.     Without  one,  Miss  Alexander  says  to  cook  a  large  cut  approximately  30 
minutes  to  the  pound,  in  a  moderate  oven,  after  "browning  the  outside  surface 
to  develop  a  rich  flavor. 


So,  whichever  menu  ne  choose,  let's  cook  the  pork  well-done,  and 
the  safe  side. 


